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The Trial of Traupmam. 



TRAUPMANN'S CRIMES-THE BUTCHERY 

OF THE KINCK FAMILY. 

Jean Baptiste Traupmann was arrested, tried and convicted of the 
mnrders — known as the ^ Pantin massacre " — of Madame Jean Elinck, her 
sons Gustaye, Emile Lonis, Henry Joseph, Achille Louis and Alfred Loui^i, 
and of her daughter Marie Hortense, the wife and children of Jean Kinck 
— who was also murdered — a working engineer, who resided with his 
family near, La Yillette, in the commune of Pantin, near Paris, during 
the month of September, in the year 1869. So completely sweeping and 
ruthless was the action of Traupmann in the taking o£f of eight persons, 
that the first intimation which Paris and the people of its suburbs had of 
the fearful deed was given after the finding of the murdered woman and 
children on the 20th of September, last year. 

FINDING OF THE BODIES. 

On Monday, the 20th of September, 1869, between seven and eight 
o^clock A.M., oneLanglois, an agricultural laborer at La Yillette (a suburb 
of Paris), was going to his work along a path, called " Le Sentier de Che- 
min Vert," in the commune of Pantin, when he remarked in a field of 
clover large flakes of blood ; he also noticed a train of blood, mingled 
with fragments of brains, in the direction of a field which had been re- 
cently plowed up. In that field, close to the edge, the corner of a 
handkerchief stuck out of the ground. Langlois removed the soil about it, 
and perceived a human head. He ran away and warned the authorities. 
The ground was dug up, and six corpses, from which the vital heat bad 
not yet departed, were discovered. 

One woman and five children — four boys and one little girl — had 
met their death a few hours previously in this deserted spot. The bodies, 
all in their clothing, had been thrown into a pit three metres long and 
forty centimetres deep. To borrow the words of an eye-witness, " they 
(t. e. the corpses) had been stamped upon to force them into a smaller com- 
pass," and the furrows which had been obliterated in the making of the 
grave, had been carefully thrown up again after it had been filled up. 
There was nothing to indicate that the victims had struggled with their 
murderers. On the contrary every thing showed that they had suddenly 
and unexpectedly received wounds which had proved immediately fatal. 
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The ground and the grass adjoiDing showed no signs of having been tram- 
pled upon. 

One of the children alone appeared to have tried to avert the weapon, 
which had injured the hand it had held up to do so. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF THE DEAD— NATURE AND 

NUMBER OF THE WOUNDS. 

The medical men who proceeded to the post-mortem examination of the 
corpses, found dreadful wounds upon them. The woman, struck from be- 
hind by a long knife, which was driven through her neck, must have 
died almost instantly ; nevertheless the murderer appeared to have con- 
tinued striking her with a kind of blind fury, as her corpse bore not less 
than thirty wounds. 

The two younger children had been killed in the same manner. 

The other three had their skulls beaten in with a weapon both heavy 
and pointed, and two of them moreover had marks of strangulation about 
their throats. Their broken skulls, their disfigured faces, their eyes torn 
from their orbits, and their foreheads split open as with a pickax, showed 
the ferocity with which they had been massacred. The intestines of the 
litth girl protruded through th» gaping wound. 

THE INSTRUMENTS AND GRAVE. 

The knife which had broken in the murderer's hands was found in the 
field, and with it a shovel and a pickax, which bad been used in perpe- 
trating the crime, digging the grave and reconstructing the furrows above 
it. 

The body of Gustave Kinck was not found the first day. 

PUBLIC SENSATION— IDENTIFICATION OF THE BODIES. 

The deep emotion caused by this unprecedented crime promoted the 
ends of justice. The employees of the Hotel du Chemin de Fer du Nord, 
Boulevard Denain, declared that on the evening of the previous day one 
Madame Kinck, coming from Roubaix with five children, had inquired for 
her husband, whom she supposed to have put up there ; she had left and 
never came back. On seeing the corpses they identified them unhesita- 
tingly as those of the lady and her five children. 

Witnesses summoned from Roubaix were shown the bodies, and fully 
established their identity. A portion of the circumstances was thereby 
ascertained under which this unfortunate mother had left her home to re- 
ceive death, and lead her children to the shambles with herself. 

Jean Kinck, working engineer, and his wife, dwelt in Roubaix, and six 
children — Gustave, sixteen years of age ; Emile Louis, thirteen ; Henry 
Joseph, ten; Achille Louis, eight and a half; Alfred Louis, about seven, 
and Marie Hortense, two and a half. The witnesses stated that Kinck bad 
left for Alsace some time before on business ; that his eldest son had fol- 
lowed him there ; that, lastly, he had gone to Paris and written to his 
family to join him. 

At the hotel at which the woman Kinck applied on the 19th of 
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September, a traveler was, in fact, registered under the name of Jean 
Kinck. He had disappeared on the very day that the corpses were dis- 
covered ; all traces of Gustave Kinck had also disappeared. 

MM. KINCK, FATHER AND SON, SUSPECTED. 

Notwithstanding the improbability of a crime so monstrous, an inquiry 
was set on foot as to whether the father and son might not be the per- 
petrators of the six murders committed during the night from the 19 th 
to the 20th. 

TRAtJPMANN'S ARREST. 

Active measures were taken for their discovery, when on the 23d of 
September, Traupmann, the real murderer of the whole family, fell under 
the hands of the judicial authorities, who were previously ignorant of his 
very existence. 

The prisoner, who had arrived in the city on the evening of September 
20, had slept each succeeding night in different hotels. He gave his name 
as Fisch, alleged he came from Roubaix — was pointed out to the gendar- 
merie as a suspicious character, talking in a wild and sinister way, and 
trying to purchase by fraudulent means the papers for want' of which he 
had been baffled in an attempt to embark for the United States. 

On the 28d of September, on his being spoken to by a gendarme, he 
grew confused, and gave an unsatisfactory account of himself. There was 
a wound on one of his hands which he strove to conceal. The officer 
proceeded to take him before the procureur imperial, but on the way the 
unknown succeeded in making his escape, and threw himself into one of the 
docks. A calker, named Hangel, boldly plunged in after him, and after a 
violent struggle with the man, who seemed bent on drowning, succeeded in. 
bringing him out in a state of asphyxia. He was taken to the hospital. 

THE PRISONER SEARCHED— WHAT WAS FOUND. 

Carefully secreted in Traupmann's clothes and in his boots a great quan^ 
tity of papers were found — such as bills, promises to pay, acknowledgments 
of debt, title deeds of property, all in the name of Jean Kinck. He had, 
moreover, about him two hundred and ten francs in silver five-franc pieces 
— mostly Belgian — two watches, and a variety of other articles, which were 
subsequently identified as belonging to the Kinck family. When he re- 
covered consciousness he refused, at first, to reply to the questions that were 
put to him, and even pretended to be in a fainting state after it had ceased. 
But the crime of Pantin and the name of Kinck were already widely known^ 
and the conversation exchanged about Traupmann's bedside gave him to 
understand he was supposed to be one of those whom public opinion sus- 
pected of the murder. 

TRAUPMANN'S FIRST STORY— AN INCORRECT NEWSPAPER 

STATEMENT AND ITS EFFECT." 

The prisoner said that he made up his mind to disclose his real name, 
and to admit that the articles found about him had only come into his pos- 
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•Bession through the murder of the woman Eiock and her children ; but the 
perusal of the newspapers had acquainted him with the suspicions enter- 
tained toward Jean and Gustave Emck, owing to their disappearance, and 
lie endeavored to turn this impression to account by inrenting the following 
story: 

He said that during his stay at Boubaix he had made the acquaintance 
of the Elinck family. Jean Einck having reason to complain of his wife's 
infidelity, had made up his mind to emigrate with his eldest son. He had 
•confided his intention to Traupmann, and had induced him to join them and 
go to America. Both had taken a trip to Alsace, and thence proceeded to 
Paris to get things ready for their departure. In Paris, where Gustave had 
joined them, Jean Kinck had announced his intention of having a final ex- 
planation with his wife, and to see his children once more, and had sent 
them word to come. Traupmann had gone to the railway station to fetch 
them, and had taken them in a carriage to the spot which had been ap- 
pointed beforehand for the meeting. First, he had handed the mother and 
the two young children from'the carriage, and taken them, without dream- 
ing of what was to follow, to the place where Jean and Gustave Kinck were 
in waiting. Jean had inmiediately rushed upon his wife and stabbed her 
repeatedly with a knife. A struggle had taken place; the woman Kinck 
hsul succeeded in wresting the knife from her husband, and attempted to 
run away. Traupmann had interfered to prevent her, and she had inflicted 
the wound of which his hand bore marks. Finally she had been killed. 
Meanwhile Gustave had strangled his sister and his brother ; the father had 
completed the work of murder with a pickax, and had then ordered Traup- 
mann to go and fetch the other three children, who had remained in the 
^ab. The accused had passively obeyed, and had held aloof while Jean 
^nd Gustave Kinck murdered the three last victims. The crime being thus 
j>erpetrated, Jean Kinck had come up to Traupmann and handed him a lit- 
tle basket which bis wife had brought with her, and which contained papers 
and money. They had then separated on the understanding that the pris- 
oner would proceed to Havre, and make the requisite preparations for taking 
a passage to America. Since then he had seen nothing more of Jean Kinck, 
but he had seen Gustave near the octroi of Pantin on the morning of the 
28th of September. 

Such was the improbable narrative by which Traupmann, reducing to a 
secondary, though hateful part, his share in the murder, hoped to defeat the 
investigations of justice. AH the elements of the procedure have succes- 
sively demonstrated the falsehood of his allegations, and proved that not 
only was he alone the sole perpetrater of the crime then just discovered, but 
that he was also the murderer of the two men whom he accused. 

GUSTAVE KINCK'S BODY FOUND— FALSEHOOD EXPOSED. 

The first proof of the falsehood of Traupmann's statement was the dis- 
<jovery of the corpse of Gustave Kinck, on the 20th of September, in the 
same field where the bodies buried in the night from the 19th to the 20th 
had been found, and at only a few yards' distance. It was covered with 
wounds. The knife which had been used to slaughter him remained fixed 
in a wound that went right through the chest. The point could be felt 
under the skin on the right side. 
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THE PRESENCE OF THE SEVENTH VICTIM. 

Traupmanii) when placed in presence of this seventh victim, did not lose 
that presence of mind which he had displayed when confronted with the 
six €rst. He merely said, " I didn't know that he had murdered him, too;" 
thus giving it to be understood that Jean Einck had killed his son after 
having made him an accomplice. 

The investigations which took place on the spot where the body wa*. 
found, and the post-mortem examination, showed tnat the murder of Gus— 
tave must have taken place before that of hn mother and the other children. . 
It was, moreover, evident that Gustave could not have been buried subse- 
quently to the 20th of September, as from that day large crowds had flocked 
to the field where his body was discovered. 

The prisoner, nevertheless, did not waver in his statements. 

MAGISTERIAL RESEARCH— TRATJPMANN'S CHARACTER. 

The Paris magistrates and police, after a very full inquiry, embodied^ 
the following facts in the first acte dHnatruction against Traupmann : 

Traupmann, at present twenty years of age, was born at Cemay, a large 
village in the department of the Upper Rhine. After having received some 
education, he had gone through his apprenticeship as a working engineer m* 
the firm of Traupmann & Kambly, directed by his father. His intelligence^ 
was about the average, and with common industry he could have earned ai> 
honest living. But he had other schemes in view. Gloomy, touchy, and 
violent, he seemed a prey to ambitious and jealous dreams, which his usual 
conversation denoted. He was constantly and eagerlv reading the publica- 
tions containing accounts of great crimes and dramatic events, mfide exper- 
iments in chemistry, and neglected his profession. In December, 1868, 
Traupmann, Sr., his father, had sold some engines to a Paris manufacturer, 
and the prisoner had been sent to fit them up. He lodged at Pantin,atthe 
Quatre Chemins (close to the scene of the murder), until the month of 
May, 1869. The few people with whom he had intercourse testify as to his 
constant preoccupation to grow rich. A little after he was sent by his father 
to fit up some machinery at Roubaix. 

It was there he made the acquaintance of the Einck family. 

JEAN KINCK'S CHARACTER AND FAMILY. 

Jean Einck offered a remarkable combination of those qualities which 
Traupmann despised. Bom like him in Alsace, he had begun life as a com- 
mon workman. Industry, sobriety, and economy had made him prosper. 
He rose to be foreman, then became a roaster in his turn, organized an im- 
portant business, and had realized what mny be termed almost a fortune. 
His wife belonged to a respectable Roubaix family. They gave their chil- 
dren an education which would secure their livelihood, and intended to do 
the same by the seventh child, yet unborn, which was destroyed with its 
mother. The most perfect harmony prevailed between husband and wife, 
who according to all accounts was a model wife and mother. As for Jean 
Einck, evidence is given of the affectionate way in which he discharged all 
his home duties, and the sorrow which he felt when business called him 
away from his family. 
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DOMESTIC INFELICITY— A TRIP TO ALSACE. 

On one point alone there was a difference between the husband and 
wife. Kinck, beside three houses which be owned at Roubaix, possessed 
at Buhl, near the prisoner's birthplace, a small estate, which be want^ to 
increase. He had occasionally expressed his intention of going to live there 
some day, and she endeavored to get that out of his head. Traupmann 
conceived the design of turning to account this feeling which drew his 
countryman toward their common birthplace. This surly, solitary youth, 
who up to that time had eschewed all approaches at intimacy, became a 
constant visitor at Einck's house, but above all sedulously cultivated the 
father, in spite of the great difference in their ages. He was constantly hav- 
ing private interviews with him. After one of these, Einck senior was 
heard to remark that he had a friend who undertook to enable him to pur- 
chase some land in Alsace. The prisoner, on his side, continued to show 
by his language the keen desire he had to make a large and rapid fortune. 
He went about announcing that ^^ he would do something which should 
astonish the whole world. All means were equally good, and a sojourn 
in the United States would cause the sources of his ill-gotten wealth to be 
forgotten." Under these circumstances a trip to Alsace was arranged between 
Traupmann and Einck senior. 

No one as yet knew any thing of their intention, when on the 18th of 
August, Traupmann started from Roubaix first, provided with an itinerary, 
which was found on his person, and which was written out in Einck's hand. 
He went to his parents at Cernay, where he arrived on the 21st. On the 
same day he wrote a letter to Einck, which has been discovered among the 
latter's papers, and in which, after announcing that he had already made the 
necessary arrangements, he made an appointment with his friend at the Bol- 
willer railway station. 

He added these few words, calculated to inspire the Einck family with 
the utmost confidence : "Try and come to an understanding with your wife, 
and tell her to keep awake on September 2, as on that evening we shall 
probably be able to return home." 

Einck lost no time in attending to this summons. On the 24th of Au- 
gust he left Roubaix, stating he would be only away for a few dajs, that he 
was going into Alsace on business, and that he would go and see his sister, 
the woman Roller, at Guebwiller. He only took very little money with him , 
but had some blank checks on Roubaix Commercial Bank, where he had an 
account. On the 25th, at about eleven A. M., he arrived at Bolwiller. 
Traupmann was there waiting for him. They were seen to get into an 
omnibus, which took them to Soulty. There Einck left at the coach office 
two carpet bags and a hat box, which constituted his luggage, and made 
inquiries as to when there was a coach for Guebwiller. He and Traupmann 
then went and dined at an eating bouse kept by the woman Leevert. Einck 
paid the bill, and he and Traupmann were then seen walking rapidly in the 
direction of Watwiller. 

EINCE MISSED— TRAUPMANN DOES NOT ACCOUNT FOR HIM. 

From that time nothing was seen or heard of Jean Einck. His rela- 
tives at Guebwiller, who were expecting him, grew anxious and wrote to 
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Roubaix. The letter was badly directed, never reached, and was found in 
the post office in the course of the investigation. What had become 
of Einck ? How could it be explained that his journey to Alsace was con- 
fined to a few hours, and that, above all, at the time of his alleged inten- 
tion to emigrate to America, he should not have visited his family nor his 
property at Buhl, close to which he had arrived ! To these questions, put 
to him by the examining magistrate, Traupmann merely replied that Eiack 
liad suddenly started for Paris, leaving him to do the business he had come 
into Alsace to transact. 

Jean Kinck never came to Paris at all. Traupmann was unable to say 
when or by what route he had gone ; he was unable to explain how it was that 
the luggage left by Kinck at the Soulty coach-office, should remain there un- 
claimed till the judicial authorities found them out there during this inves- 
tigation. According to him, Kinck had remained in Paris from the 25th 
of August to the 20th of September, and they had been together nearly the 
whole of that time ; yet Traupmann was not able to mention a single per- 
son who had seen his friend, nor the hotel at which he lived, nor any busi- 
ness^he had transacted, nor, in fact, a single place where some record of 
his presence could be found. He alleg^ed, indeed, that Kinck led a myste- 
rious kind of life, was constantly changmg his lodgings, refused to say where 
he lived, only met him at caf§s or in the streets, and even had his letters 
directed to Traupmann's hotel, on which account he had requested him 
(Traupmann) to assume the name of Kinck. The letters and dispatches 
sent to Kinck having been found either about his person or at the hotel, he 
tried to explain the fact away by saying that Kinck had given them to him 
after reading them . 

Such statements were quite sufficient to show that Kinck must have 
been killed by his companion during the walk at Watwiller. But from the 
time when he (Kinck) disappeared, Traupmann's movements were traced 
step by step. On the 20th of August he returned to Cernay. People no- 
ticed his agitation, and his looks were more than usually suspicious. He 
talked about a gentleman with whom he was going into partnership. Not- 
withstanding the straightened circumstances of his family and himself, he 
is seen in possession of a gold watch and chain, bank notes and money, 
which he spends in carriage drives and squanders at the ftie of Assholtz. 

In point of fact, he carried about him all that he plundered Jean 
Kinck ofl 

THE POST-OFFICE— TRAUPMANN'S PERSONIFICATION OF 

KINCK. 

Madame Kinck was anxiously expecting some tidings of her husband's 
journey. On the 27th of August she received a letter which has not been 
discovered, but which Traupmann admits having written, as he did all the 
succeeding ones, alleging that Kinck had hurt his hand, and had asked him 
to write the letters, and merely signed. That letter contained one of the 
checks Jean Kinck had taken with him — it was filled up for 5,500 francs 
(£220), dated from Guebwiiler, August 25, and duly signed Jean Kinck. 
Madame Kinck was requested to cash the check at the Commercial Bank, 
and send the amount to her husband, ^zie reslante^ at Guebwilier. The 
check was duly cashed and forwarded, as directed, in two registered envel- 
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Opes. At the eame time Gostave Kinck wrote to Lis father, whom he sup- 
posed to be living at Madame Roller, his sister^s. In this letter he announced 
the forwarding of the money. 

On the 8 1st of August, Traupmann went to the Guebwiller post-oflSce, 
representing himself as Jean Einck, and produced the papers belonging to 
Einck as a proof of his identity. The postmaster, struck with his yonUiful 
appearance, refused to give up the letters. Traupmann thereupon stated 
that ho was Einck's son. The postmaster still refused — ^he could not give 
up the letters without a power of attorney. Two days later the prisoner 
returned to the post-office, bringing with him a document on stamped 
paper, professing to be an authorization of Jean Einck, Sr., to Jean Einck, 
Jr., to receive the registered letters. But the postmaster insisted that the 
power of attorney should be registered and the signature legalized. Traup- 
mann withdrew, but returned in the course of the day, insisting that the 
document he produced was quite sufficient. 

Hearing that one of Einck's relatives, a woman called Loeuw, was at 
Guebwiller, the postmaster sent for her and showed her Traupmann. Thi» 
woman stated that Einck had no child named Jean. Traupmann maintained 
that he had, and that he (Traupmann) was Emile Jean Einck. The woman 
persisted, and ultimately Traupmann retired, announcing that he would 
soon return with his father. But he felt that another attempt might get 
him into trouble, and immediately started for Paris, where he arrived on 
September 8, about ten P. M. He immediately went to the northern ter« 
minus and took another train, which took him to Lille. On the following 
morning, the 4th, he took a cab and had himself driven to Roubaix, alighting 
at Madame Einck's. He described himself as sent by her husband, whose 
presence in Paris his business imperatively required. He explained that 
the Guebwiller postmaster had refused to hand him 5,500f., and that Jean, 
not having time to return to Alsace, directed his son Gustave to proceed to 
Guebwiller and get the money. He also produced a letter which he had 
written under Einck's dictation, and which the latter had signed. It ran 
thus: 

Mt Dkaa Familt—I mutt now diselote oar biuineM. I had directed Tntnpnutnn to get the letters 
•ent to Ooebwiller with money, for I cannot leave Paris Jnst now. Tranpmann wiU explain the wh<de 
thing fitr better than I can wnte it The whole Cunilir most come to Paris for two or three days: that 
won^ hart as, as Trauinnann has g^ren me half a mimon. I want it absolatdy. Oostare, yoa will first 

El to GaehwUler to get the money. I send you a power of attomey, which most be eoantersigned by the 
ayor. Hare the papers all risht before yoa start If yoa want money for all this trareling, get some 
from the bank. I send yoa a <meck for 4,600 firancs. Finally, I have giren ftall partlcalais to Traap- 
mana. He will explain it all to yoa, and yoa most ponctoaUy do whaterer he tells you. 

JEAN EINCK. 

The power of attorney and the check were not sent with this letter, but 
Traupmann announced that they would be forwarded without delay. He 
agreed with Madame Einck and her eldest son as to all that was to be done, 
and started back for Paris, affectionately escorted by the family to the 
coach. On the following day Madame Einck received by post an envelope 
containing the power of attorney — a regularly printed form, dated Paris, 
September S, and a check for 4,500 francs on the Commercial Bank, dated 
the 4th, both professing to be signed by Jean Einck. It has been ascer- 
tained that the printed power of attorney was purchased at Lille, by Traup- 
mann, that he had filled it up, as well as the check, and posted the envelope 
containing them from himself. 
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RETURN TO AND LIFE IN PARIS. 

Traupmani^ returned to Paris, where he took a room at the Hotel da 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, under the name of Jean Einck. A letter, dated 
the 5th, and signed Jean Kinck, forwards the address to Roubaix, nrj^es the 
wife to come to Paris with the children in a few days, and adds, " We are 
getting on famously." Madame Kinck did not conceal from the neighbors 
that these suddenly mysterious goings on of her husband caused her great 
astonishment, and the anxiety caused her by his strange inability to hold a 
pen. But she had every confidence in Traupmann ; the instructions she 
received were clear and pressing ; she acted in strict conformity with them» 

Gustavo, the eldest boy, delighted at the idea of a journey, had left Rou- 
baix on the 5th of September, without waiting for the power of attorney 
which his mother was to have legalized, and to forward as soon as it came 
to hand. He arrived at Guebwiller on the 7th, and immediately called on 
his relatives there. His arrival reassured the Roller family, to whom he 
explained that business of a pressing, and, until further notice, of a secret 
nature, required his father's presence in Paris. 

THE PLAN. 

The execution of the plan conceived by Traupmann had commenced. 
Gustave was expected back in Paris with the 5,500f. from the Guebwiller 
Post-ofiQce. Traupmann sent a letter to Gustave purporting to come from 
his father, and signed, as usual, Jean Kinck, telling him to come as soon as 
he had the money ; that he would meet him at the train, and giving his 
address at the hotel above mentioned. He sent another letter, also pur- 
porting to l>e written by Kinck, Sr., to Madame Kinck, fixing her departure 
from Roubaix on Sunday, the 12th. But this arrangement fell through, 
owing to Gustave not having been able to get the registered letters from 
the obdurate postmaster at .Guebwiller. More letters followed, in which 
Traupmann, acting the part of Jean Kinck, told Gustave not to come until 
he had the money, and to send him a dispatch to announce his arrival, and 
put off the journey of Madame Kinck and the other children until further 
orders. This inability of her husband to write himself alarmed Madame 
Kinck. Not being able to write herself, she sent a letter written by her 
second son, Emile, expressing her fears. Traupmann reassured her by a 
letter signed ** Kinck,*' as usual, and explaining that they must not come 
until Gustave had arrived with the money, as he wanted to have all his 
family together. 

He then went to enjoy himself at the fete of St. Cloud. Some corre- 
spondence passed at this time between him and his own family, who won- 
dered what was the cause of his long absence. He told them that he was 
thriving, and that if the business he had'^in hand turned out well they would 
be well off* He never gave his address to his family, whose letters to him 
were all sent poste restante. There had been a hitch about the power of 
attorney. Madame Kinck, being an illiterate person, had omitted the one 
essential formality of having her husband's signature legalized, and thus 
Gustave had failed to obtain the registered letters containing the £220. 
Gustave made up his mind to come to Paris and see his father. Traup- 
mann met him at the railway station (on the I7th of September, at nine 
P. M.) and took him to the hotel. 
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NOTE TO MADAME KINCK. 

On the evening of his arrival in Paris, Gustave Kinck waa induced by 
Traupmann to send the following note to his mother : — 



17. 

Jost arrived In Paris. Tou must come : leare Roubaiz Sunday afternoon at two o*clock, and liUe at 
eighteen minutes past nine o*ciock, second class. Take all the papers. GUSTAVE. 

OUT IN THE CITY—PURCHASE OF WEAPONS AND PREPA- 
RATION. 

The people of the hotel saw Traupmann and Gustave go out and walk 
rapidly away. The prisoner did not return to the hotel that night ; next 
morning he returned alone. Gustave was never seen again. Here Traup- 
mann, to the questions of the examining magistrate, said that Kinck, Sr., 
had joined him and his son at a cafe, and that they had spent the evening 
and part of the night walking about ; they had then parted, but he did not 
know where the father and son had gone, and he cannot bring forward a 
single witness that saw the three together. Two hardware dealers depose 
that on the morning of that day they had sold to Traupmann, who appeared 
in a great hurry, a garden shovel and a small hand pickax. The prisoner, 
when confronted with these witnesses and others who nad witnessed the sale, 
confessed that he had bought these instruments, but he pretended that he 
only bought them for Kinck, senior, to whom he gave them without in- 
quiring what he wanted them for. At this point of the procedure it became 
evident that these tools had been used to dig the grave of the unfortunate 
youth at the very time when, according to those who traveled with him, he 
was enjoying his journey to Paris. Just as all Jean Kinck's papers and 
money were found about him, and he was proved to have sold Jean Kinck's 
gold watch and chain on September 6th to the watchmaker, Durand, the 
watch and other e£fects belonging to Gustave Kinck were found either about 
his person or at his room in Uie hotel. 

The prisoner alleged that all these things had been given to him. 

MADAME KINCK'S LIFE TO BE TAKEN. 

The second murder had been consummated. The murderer had been 
unable to get hold of the 5,500 francs which he so ardently coveted, but he 
had still to plunder the woman who was about to arrive, provided with the 
papers of Kinck, the savings of the family, and the cash of the last check 
sent them. On the following day, September 1 8th, Traupmann writes home 
to his parents that his business is going on swimmingly, and that he expects 
he will be able to return to Cernay on Monday the 20th. The letter of 
Gustave had produced the desired eflfect. The woman Kiuck, overcoming 
her repugnance for a journey undertaken under circumstances which gave 
her great uneasiness, disregarding the fatigue which her state of pregnancy 
entailed upon her, and, with one of her children just recovering from illness, 
rapidly prepares for the journey, and on the 19th, at noon, ner neighbors 
see her start with the children, all in high glee at the prospect of the trip 
before them. At the Lille terminus she finds there is a train starting before 
that which she has been directed to take ; she takes her place and arrives 
in Paris several hours before the appointed time ; she immediately inquires 
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ber way to the hotel. She asks after Jean Kinck, is told be is out, is re« 

qaested to rest a little in the parlor ; she declines this invitation, which 
would have saved her, saying that she prefers returning to the station where 
her husband has appointed to meet her. She goes o£f with all her children, 
leaving merely a parcel at the hotel, goes to the station, and waits there 
until the last train from Lille arrives. 

THE MURDERER'S MOVEMENT. 

Meanwhile what was Traupmann doing ? He has been unable to ac- 
count for the employment of his time. But it has been ascertained that he 
was busy preparing instruments wherewith to commit his last crime. The 
garden shovel and hand pickax which he had thrown away in the field 
after burying the body of Gustave, are not equal to the duty of killing six 
human beings and hiding their bodies. Traupmann, therefore, purchases 
at a hardware dealer, of the Route d'Allemagne, a large shovel and pickax, 
and leaves them at a shop, notifying he will call for them at eight o'clock. 

Night having fallen he does call for them, and gets on the top of an 
omnibus, which leaves him close to the Quatre Ghemins. Questioned as to 
these facts, he is compelled to admit them. But he resorts to his invari- 
able answer that he only acted under the direction of Kinck, Sr., who was 
waiting for him at the Chemin Vert. 

At ten minutes to eleven P. M., the driver of an open carriage, one 
Bardot, stationed before the terminus of the Northern Railway, was hired 
bv the prisoner, who got into the carriage with Mme. Kinck and her 
cnildren. Traupmann bargains with him to take them to the gate in the 
fortifications known as the Porte de Flandre.* The carriage sets off; the 
people inside talk merrily together, and dwell on the pleasure of soon 
seeing p»pa. 

TALKING WITH THE KINCK CHILDREN. 

Arrived at the Porte de Flandre, the coachman is ordered to go on, and 
agrees to do so for an extra fare. He is told to diivo to the Quatre Che- 
mins ; he loses his way. Traupmann sets him right. At last the cab 
reaches a lonely building by the roadside. The coach is stopped. The 
prisoner makes the mother and the two youngest children alight ; he 
walks along with them, telling the three remainmg children to wait for 
him, and that he will soon be back. He disappears with the mother and 
the two babies down a path across the field. 

Twenty minutes elapse. During that time the coachman chats with 
the children ; they tell him they have taken a long journey that day ; 
that this is the first time they have come to Paris ; that tbe man with 
them i?, as it were, a relative ; that they are waiting for their father, and 
are all going back together to the Hotel du Chemin de Fer du Nord. 

The prisoner returns alone, and says, " My boys, we stop here," pays 
the coachman, and walks off with the three little fellows. It was then 
about a quarter to one A. M. The coachman drove back to Paris. He 
heard nothing. A night watcher in the manufactory close to which the 
party alighted said he heard, in the stillness of the night, one or two feeble 
cries of *^ Mamma, mamma," which ceased immediately. That night, as 
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on the previous one, when Gustave was murdered, Traupmann did not re- 
turn to the hotel. Next morning he returned there alone ; went out pre- 
cipitately, after changing his clothes, leaving garments stained with blood 
behind him. That same evening he was at Havre. Such were the reve- 
lations elicited by this investigation, when Traupmann was given an 
opportunity of making a full confession. 

EXPERTS BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE. 

An investigation by experts had proved that all the letters and signa- 
tures ascribed to Jean Kinck were in Traupmann's own handwriting. 

Traupmann, nevertheless, adhered to the line of defense he had taken 
up, adding other inventions which it would be too long and superfluou? to 
mention. He even went so far as to allege that Jean Kicck had gone with 
him to Lille to sign the power of attorney, and the check for 5,500f , and 
that instead of going on to Roubaix to see his family he had returned to 
Paris. He also alleged that Jean Kinck had imitated his (Traupmann's) 
handwriting. 

The preliminary investigation was completed, notwithstanding the un- 
successful search in the woods at Watwiller for the body of Kinck, senior. 
That was wanting in the array of proofs establishing the complete pre- 
liminaries of Traupmann's guilt. 

EQUIVOCATIONS OF THE ACCUSED. 

The case was about to be sent to the assizes for trial when, on the Idth of 
November, understanding that his accusations against his two first victims 
merely increased the horror of his crime, and wishing to prolong the de- 
lay of the preliminary procedure, Traupmann requested leave to make an 
avowal. 

He said he was the only culprit. He had induced Jean Kinck to ac- 
company him to the deserted environs of Watwiller on the pretext, that he 
had found there a capital place for a manufactory of base coin. In the 
middle of the wood he had handed to him a flask of wine, into which he 
poured prussic acid, which he had manufactured himself. Jean Kinck in- 
stantly fell inanimate. He had robbed the body, and buried it on the hill. 
If he had been able to ^et the 5,500 francs lodged at the Guebwiller post- 
office, he would have immediately started for America. But the murder 
he had committed had proved fruitless in that respect. He had then planned 
the journey and the murder of Gustave and his mother in order to net a 
large sum. The murder of all tlie children, who could not leave their mother, 
followed as a matter of course, he added. He had killed Gustave with one 
blow of a knife, but he had afterwards hacked away at the body to disfigure 
it. As regards the mother and the other children, he described the scene 
of their death just as the medical men had inferred it to have taken place 
from the post-mortem examination of the bodies. A few rapid blows with 
a knife, and then with the pickax, had been sufficient. He had also repeat 
edly struck the corpses to disfigure them. Silk handkerchiefs, which he 
had put beforehand round the children's necks, had enabled him to stifie their 
cries. Notwithstanding a few details, obviously invented, which he added ^ 
it was evident that truth was at length found from his lips. 
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THE BODY OF KINCK, 8R., FOUND. 

On Traupmann's indications, a further search was made for the body of 
Kinck, Sr., and it was discovered in the midst of the forest, close to the 
ruins of the old castle of Herrenflug. The body was in such a state of de- 
composition that the cause of death could not be exactly ascertained, but an 
analysis of what was left of the viscera produced chemical results which led 
to the inference that Traupmann spoke the truth when he stated that he 
had poisoned Einck. It is moreover established that he was acquainted 
with the preparation of prussic acid, and he had often spoken of its deadly 
effects. 

TRAUPMANN ALLEGES ACCOMPLICES. 

Traupmann in this alleges that he had three accomplices, as to whose 
identity he gives no indication, but the letters in which he makes these dis- 
closures bear evidence of being a mere fancy narrative, and it remained 
taken as almost proved that he was the sole perpetrator of the eight 
murders. 

^ 

BORN A MURDERER— CRIMINAL PHYSIOLOGY AND WHAT 
SCIENCE SAYS— EXAMINATION OF HIS HEAD. 

Science made a slight attempt to save the head of Traupmann. The 
doctor, Amed^e Bertrand, who has studied deeply the physiology of the 
brain, addressed a report to M. Lachaud, the assassin's counsel. It goes to 
urge that the criminal is not responsible for his acts, and that he was forced, 
without power of resistance, to commit the murders en gros. 

The blacksmith who sold liim the coal-shovel was struck with Traup- 
mann's sinister countenance, which may be accounted for by the diabolical 
crime on which Traupmann was intent finding expression in his &ce. But 
what astonishes every body was the absence of every thing ignoble or fero- 
cious in the young man's appearance. The forehead is ample and singular- 
ly well shaped. The reasoning powers, perhaps, outbalance the observant. 
But intellect is pretty nearly all that Traupmann got, if phrenology is not 
a liar. The head is a round German head, with scarcely any back to it. 
Its outline was distinctly visible through the long sleek hair, brushed flat 
away behind the ears. This wholesale murderer had also a dreamy German 
eye, of what color it is diflScult to determine. The drooping lid may be- 
token want of frankness, or it may result from a cowed feeling. Better 
men have been turned to stone by the Medusa stare of several hundred eyes. 
The nose is well shaped and aquiline ; the mouth large, and the chin some- 
what square, but far from brutal. The feature which leaves most room for 
distrust and criticism is the upper lip, which a slight moustache in no way 
conceals. The French call it a levre relevke. Whether Traupmann smiles 
or is grave, he discloses a set of teeth as white as a young dog's and just as 
pointed, but well set and perfectly vertical. Dr. Fauvell lays it down as a 
general law, that the ear is an index to the equilibrium of the intellectual 
and other faculties. In the long course of his experience he never saw a 
•man suffering from congenital insanity or idiocy having a symmetrical ear. 
This collateral test applies to Traupmann, who has large misshapen ears. 
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and long, sinewy hands, with knotted joints. His feet are also said to be 
flat like an ape's. It was remarked in court *^ that he, Dumollard, and the 
Emperor Nicholas had thumbs long to deformity." 

GREED OF GAIN HIS AMBITION. 

Some time before his execution, Tranpmann admitted that he derived 
little profit from the murders — a few thousand francs only. ** I wanted the 
money," he said, " to construct a new weaving loom, which would have been 
the -commencement of my fortune. I should have invented other machines, 
and then I should have become rich, very rich. I should have traveled, 
and there is not a comer of the earth that I would not have visited. 

MYSTERY. 

He made to his fellow prisonerti the remark, ^^ I shall not be executed, 
as I possess means of committing suicide which no one could prerent me 
from employing. I am sure of escaping any watch that may be set on 
me." 



FULL REVIEW OF THE SPEECHES AND 
SCENES IN THE PARIS ASSIZES. 

Paris, Tuesday, December 28, 1869. 

The Traupmann trial commenced yesterday before the Court of Assizes 
of the Seine. The morbid curiosity which constitutes so regrettable a 
feature on occasions of this kind^ was never productive of more painful ef- 
fect on the part of an eager public, or of greater inconvenience to the 
authorities. I believe I mentioned to you in a recent letter that the Court 
Boom contains sitting accommodations for only about 200 persons. How 
many do you think were the applications for admission ? Close upon 
33,000, nearly 18,000 of which were addressed to the President of \he 
Court, M. Thevenin. I regret to say that the greater part of them were 
made by persoira belonging to the upper classes of society, many of them 
ladies. Some of the individuals who were lucky enough to obtain tickets 
turned them to profitable account, as much as a thousand francs having on 
several instances been offered and taken for them. The prisoner entered 
the Court Room escorted by his jailers, and some soldiers belonging to the 
Gardes de Paris. The audience immediately rose to their feet, so great 
was their anxiety to get a sight of him. His slight and almost boyish 
appearance astonished every one. But a close inspection showed that the 
upper part of the face is the only redeeming portion of it, the forehead 
being good, though rather too prominent. The ears are immense, the chin 
square and massive, the mouth wide, and the upper lip drawn up and 
showing the teeth like one of the inferior animals. The comparison is still 
further borne out by the appearance of the hands and feet. The fingers of 
the former are twisted and claw-like, the thumbs being disproportionately 
long. The feet spread like those of an ape, aud are also out of all propor- 
tion. Although the figure is small, it impresses one at once with an idea 
of extraordinary strength and agility. Were M. du Chaillu to have an op- 
portunity of examining Traupmann anatomically, I am satisfied that he 
would find a close affinity between him and his friends, the gorillas. On a 
table placed in the hemicycle of the Court were deposited the various 
articles that were to be introduced as evidence {pieces d conviction)^ the 
bloody clothes, kc. 

The examination of the accused commenced about 11 o'clock. After 
he had taken his place, the Registrar, M. Commerson, rose and read the 
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acte d*aecu8ation. The indictment is a yolaminous document, which gives 
a complete narrative of the various murders, and all the facts which the 
subsequent investigation has brought to light. After it had been read, 
Traupmann Was examined. 

EXAMINATION OF TRAUPMANN. 

Court. — You were born on the 6th of October, 1849, at Cernaj. You 
were therefore twenty years of age on the 6th of October last. In reality 
you were bom at Burstadts. Since 1860 you have been living at Cemay. 
You were the last child of your family. Your father is a mechanician. It 
seems that your father's business gave you trouble, and that you were 
greatly grieved about it With regard to yourself, personally, you were 
intelligent, skillful in your business as a mechanic, but the spoiled child of 
your mother. The witnesses say that she forgave you every thing. You 
were at the primary school until you were fourteen, then you entered your 
father's workshop at Cemay. Since your childhood you have been gloomy, 
but little communicative, and manifesting in every thing and everywhere 
an intense desire to become rich. You were in the habit of saying you 
wanted to become wealthy by any means. But this is not all. You were 
violent. One day you were working with your brother Edmund. You 
armed yourself with a hammer in consequence of a trifling dispute which 
you had with him, and you struck him with it on the forehead. He was 
covered with blood, and a witness of the scene made this terrible observa- 
tion to you : " You are another Cain." 

Traupmann. — ^I did not do that. I only threatened him. 

Court. — In 1868 your father went into partnership with a man named 
Kambly. Their business did not prosper. In December, 1868, he sent 
you to Paris to mount the machines which had been made by him. You 
found in Paris a countryman of yours named Saal. You had relations with 
him when you lodged at Pantin. You lived alone. Nevertheless the young 
men, Aron and Gaspard Eambly, sometimes walked out with you, and you 
did not conceal from them your sentiments of intense ambition. You re- 
turned to Cemay immediately, and worked at your father's. He sent you 
a^ain to a distance — ^to Roubaix — to mount his patent spindles for spin- 
ning cotton. 

Prisoner, — He did. 

Court. — Well, at Roubaix there lived in the Rue de I'Aluette a family 
which is now extinct — the Kinck family. I have got to speak to you of 
them, and to evoke here those painful souvenirs. The head of that family, 
Jean Kinck, was your countryman. He had preserved a warm affection for 
Alsace, where he was born. He had a small property at Buhl. You were 
the confidant of his aspirations and of his hopes. 

Prisoner. — I was. Monsieur le President. 

Court. — He had six children by his marriage with Mme. Einck, who 
before her marriage was Hortense Roussel. The marriage was contracted 
in 1862. These children were named: 1. Gustave Louis Joseph, born 
1863. 2. Emile Louis, born on the 21st of August, 1866. 3. Henry Jo- 
seph, born on the 16th of April, 1869. 4. Achille Louis, born on the 31st 
of December, 1861. 6. Alfred Louis, born on the 24th of October, 1863. 
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6. Marie Hortense, born on the 3d of August, 1867. Jean Einck was. a 
workman who had arrived at an easy position by hia industry and good con- 
duct. He was a good family man, intelligent, laborious, and honest. He 
had three houses at Roubaix, a property at Buhl, and excellent credit on 
the market. His fortune was estimated at from 90,000 to 100,000 francs^ 
The family was an honest and happy one, and there came a homicidal hand 
which destroyed it. 

The accused made no reply. 

Court.— Well, you made the acquaintance of Kinck ? 

Prisoner. — He was presented to me by a countryman of mine, a maw 
named Loun, at the inn of the woman Merlin. 

Court. — Yes, and it was remarked at that inn that you both conversed 
apart in a corner in German, and as if desiring to avoid being overheard. 

Prisoner. — He was speaking to me about false money. 

Court. — Ah ! you are now approaching that subject. Well, tell ua 
what passed between you ? 

Prisoner. — One day I went up to my room and spoke to Kinck about 
the false money that was being manufactured in Alsace. He desired to see- 
how it was done, and said to me that if there was any thing to be made by 
it he would furnish the money for the manufacture of good machines. It 
was then agreed that he was to go with me to see my accomplices in Al- 
sace. 

Court. — Kinck was represented as a good, weak man, easy to dominate* 
He was to have gone to revisit his country with you, and increase, without 
his wife knowing it, his small property. It was agreed before your depart- 
ure for Roubaix, that he would go and join you at Bollwiller. 

Prisoner. — Yes, he was to come with me and examine into the coun- 
terfeit money affair. Unfortunately he came, and on the road he was be- 
witched (ensorceU), 

Court. — We are coming to that. You wrote to him from Cemay, and- 
he went to Bollwiller. He had relatives at Guebwiller, and he desired to 
pay them a visit. At what time did you arrive at Cemay, the 19th ? 

Prisoner. — No, the 20th ? 

Court. — ^That is true, it was the 20th of August. You were grieved; 
on arriving at the precarious situation of your father. He was on the look- 
out for you. It was then that you conceived your odious plan. On the- 
21st of August you wrote to Kinck the letter whioh was seized on the dOth 
of September. It was the first act of your correspondence, the first ma- 
neuver of what I call your strategy. You gave a rendezvous to the elder 
Kinck. 

Prisoner. — I asked him to come to Alsace, because he knew that there 
were machines there for manufacturing counterfeit money. 

Court. — Kinck responded to your summons and left Roubaix on the 
24th of August. We shall show the informations following you step by 
step. He took with him 300 or 400 francs, checks, detached from the 
check-book of the commercial house of Decroix, Vernier, Verley & Co., of 
Roubaix, a gold watch, and some packages. He did not take much with 
him, as you perceive. He arrived on the 25th of August at Bollwiller, at 
1 1 o'clock in the morning. You received him at the station ? 

Prisoner. — I did. 

Court. — You got into an omnibus with him ? 
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Prisoker. — I did. 

<3ouRT. — After that, what did you do ? 

Prisoner. — We went to Soultz. 

Court. — And what was done with the two traveling bags and the hat 
box? 

Prisoner. — Jean Kinck deposited them in the omnibus office. 

Court. — At what hour was that ? 

Prisoner. — In the afternoon. 

Court. — You breakfasted at Soultz ? 

Prisoner. — "We went together as far as Wattwiller ; we entered the 
auberge of the Cheval Blanc, 

Court. — What did you do there ? 

Prisoner. — We drank and took a bottle with us to use on the road. 
We walked toward Wattwiller, and when we reached a small road, we 
found mv three accomplices. We walked together. On arriving at a 
certain distance one of my accomplices, who had taken the bottle from 
my handSf gave it to Kinck to drink from, and he dropped down imme- 
diately. 

Court. — That is, in fact, the system of defense to which you have 
latterly resorted. It is your latest version. How many accomplices had 
you? 

Prisoner. — There were three. 

Court. — ^Who furnished the poison to the man who administered it? 

Prisoner. — ^I did. 

Court. — Who composed it ? 

Prisoner. — It was I. 

Court. — Who buried the body' of Joan Kinck ? 

Prisoner. — One of my accomplices. 

Court. — That is, I repeat, your last version. Up to the 13th of No- 
vember you held a diflferent language. You said at first that you were 
separated at Wattwiller, and that you had not again seen the unfortunate 
man Kinck. The Juge d'lnstruction objected to this that there had been 
«eized on you the articles which had belonged to him — the checks, wfttch, 
^c. You replied that he had given them to you, and that, as regarded the 
checks and the letters, it was he who had made you write them. At this 
date, the 13th of November, you asked to see the Procureur Imperial, and 
you declared to him that jou had lied up to that time, and that it was you 
alone who had assassinated Jean Kinck. 

Court. — You recollect having declared all this to the Procureur Im- 
perial ? 

Prisoner. — I do. 

Court. — You lied then ? 

Prisoner. — Yes, Monsieur le President, I lied. [Sensation in court. 
The answer of the prisoner was delivered in the coolest and most phlegmatic 
manner.] 

Court. — Search was made for the body of Jean Kinck, and at last, on 
the 24th of November (on your indications, I should state), the body was 
•discovered. At a distance of 2,600 metres from Wattwiller, near Uff holtz, 
there exists a mountain covered with trees — the Wattwiller Mountain — 
which is crowned by the ruins of the Chateau of Herrenflueh. On leaving 
Wattwiller, one enters the mountain path. It was there, at the foot of the 
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chateau, that Kinck was buried. On the 24th of November, a writ-server 
passing that way, discovered a shred of linen and shoes protruding from 
the soil. The body was discovered, it was uncovered in the trench, and 
was recognized by the relatives of Kinck. It was really him ? 

Prisoker. — It was. Monsieur le President. 

Court. — No trace of violence or effusion of blood was found on him. 
The experts who examined it, on the 28th of November, say that death 
must have occurred several months previous. 

Prisoner. — It was I who told ofi and discovered, the spot where the 
body was found. I had also buried the pocket book. [In uttering thes 
words the prisoner showed some excitement] 

Court. — Oh ! we shall come to the poclcet book. Well, you speak of 
accomplices. How did you become acquainted with them ? 

Prisoner. — On the evening of the 15th of August, 1868,1 detected 
some young men from Cernay in the act of stealing. On seeing me they 
took flight. I had recognized the youngest. I wrote to him, and he was 
afraid that I would inform on him. That is the way in which I came to 
know my accomplices. 

Court. — Who were they ? 

[Here a profound silence followed in the court, and all eyes were turned 
on Traupmann.] 

Prisoner. — They were from Mulhouse. 

Court. — What were their names f 

Prisoner. — I do not want to tell them. [Sensation in the court. The 
accused preserves all his coolness.] 

Court. — ^You do not want to tell them. You contented yourself, in 
fact, with pretending before the Juge d'Instruction that the first of them was 
aged forty, the second thirty-two, and the third scarcely twenty-six. Your 
attitude is very singular, and your new system of defense a very strange 
one. • 

Prisoner. — [Eagerly, and not without a certain degree of concentrated 
violence.] I have given sufficient proofs. I have my own reasons for not 
telling the names, and for not denouncing them. Search might have been 
made with the indications that I furnished. 

Court. — ^You refuse to denounce your accomplices f 

Prisoner. — ^They might have been found, I repeat. 

Court. — In the communes of Cernay, Ollwiller, Bollwiller, Insisheim 
Wattwiller, Lutterbach, in the whole of your country, in fact, can you name 
any person who has seen those pretended accomplices ? 

Prisoner. — I don't want to indicate them. [After a pause.] Why 
has not the pocket book been sought for ? Is it for the purpose of main- 
taining that I alone am guilty ? 

Court. — Did these three individuals take any thing belonging to Jean 
Kinck t 

Prisoner.— I had received a letter from Kinck, apprising me of his 
arrival for the purpose of selling the counterfeit money manufactured. He 
was to bring money with him. My accomplices told me to go and wait for 
him at Bollwiller, and to conduct him into the woods. They were to meet 
us there and to rob him. 

Court. — ^Who filled the checks, for you did not find the money on 
which you reckoned ? 
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Pribonsr. — It was I. 

Court. — But tell ua, did those accomplices take nothing for them- 
selves! 

The prisoner niflde no reply. 

Court. — And you alone take possession of the checks, the chain, the 
watch, and the papers. This is inadmissible in your system of defense. 
Besides, you only sustain what you declared on the 28th of last Novem- 
ber. I shall read certain passages of your declarations to the jury to that 
effect. 

The Court read the papers, to the spirit of which all needed reference 
is made in the subsequent cross-questioning. 

The Prksidbnt. — You persist to-day in this version, but I am obliged 
to tell you that every thing proves that Jean Kinck was poisoned with pros- 
sic acid by jou alone. 

Prisoner. — No, I did not do it alone ; I gave the indications for find- 
ing, buried five inches under ground, between Cemay and Steinback, a 
pocket book wrapped in a red checked handkerchief of Jean Kinck's. 

Court. — Let ns talk of this pocket book since you insist upon it. You 
said the 1st Deceniber, in an interrogatory, " One of my accomplices 
handed me the pocket book of Jean Einck." 

Prisoner. — Yes; and in this pocket book are the letters of Jean 
Kinck. 

Court. — ^You add, indeed, in this interrogatory that this is the proof 
that Jean Einck came to find you in Alsace, to carry out his project of 
coining counterfeit money ? According to your account, we shall also 
find there the names of your accomplices ? 

Prisoner.— Yes, this is true (with animation). They may take my 
life, if they want to ; I am very guilty, but I say that I am not the only 
one, and they cannot say that I am the only one, when they have no proof 
to die contrary. If you cannot find this pocket book, you can then tell me 
that I have lied. 

Court. — A perquisition has been directed, according to your indica- 
tions, to the place where you pretend you put the pocket book, and all 
researches have been vain. Why do you refuse to give the name of your 
pretended accomplices t What is your interest in refusing to make them 
known to justice ! Besides, since you give pretended indications for finding 
this pocket book, in which are the names of your accomplices, you have 
no interest if the pocket book should be found in not naming them. 

Prisoner. — I cannot 

Court. — All that looks like a tale made up, and it is very hard to ac- 
cept as serious. At Cemay you occupied yourself with chemical prepara- 
tions, in retorts, in alembics ; you distilled various substances, and on this 
occasion, to a witness who questioned you, you replied one day that it was 
possible to distil certain substances so that a single drop dropped on the 
tonffue would produce instantaneous death. You prepared the prussic 
acid with which Kinck, father, was poisoned ? 

Prisoner. — Yes ; I manufactured it with Prussian yellow, sulphuric 
acid and water. 

Court. — The first experiments of the analysis gave a negative result; 
it was not sufiScient to discover prussic acid in the body of the unfortunate 
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EiDck ; but Mr. Roussin, the analytical chemist, by the aid of a very in- 
genious process, which does honor to science, has succeeded in obtaining a 
precipitate which reveals the traces of prussic acid in the stomach. I re- 
peat, then, that you alone poisoned Kinck, father. Afterward you arranged 
the first acts of your infernal project. You took the name of your victim, 
you thought of imitating his signature, and you corresponded with the 
wife and children. You signed the check of 5,500 francs with the name 
of Jean Einck ! 

Prisoner. — ^Yes ; it was I. 

Court. — Was it of your own accord that you signed it ! 

Prisoner. — We were all together, my accomplices and myself. 

Court. — You said in the first examination that one of your accomplices 
ordered you to do it. 

Prisoner. — That is true. 

Court. — I do not present you this receipt ; you admit that you made 
it out. 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — You then sent a letter to Mme. Kinck, signing the name of 
her husband, to obtain the money coming from this check. 

Prisoner. — ^Yes. 

Court. — In reply you received a telegram. 

Prisoner. — No. 

Court. — ^This telegram was seized at the post. You received a letter 
bearing the date of the 28th of August, announcing to you the sending to 
the Post Office at Guebwiller the 5,500 francs, and the 29th the whole sum 
arrived at the office. 

Prisoner. — I went to receive it 

Court. — What did you say to the Postmaster to induce him to give 
you the money ? 

Prisoner. — I said that I was Jean Kinck. I showed him the papers 
which I had received from my accomplices. 

Court. — The Postmaster hesitated and then refused. What did you 
then say ? 

Prisoner. — That I was the son of Jean Kinck. 

Court. — The Postmaster then asked you for an order ; what did you 
do? 

Prisoner. — I made out an order. 

Court. — Then you again went to the Post Office on the 2d of Sep- 
tember ; renewed refusal from the Postmaster. 

Prisoner. — Yes, because the signature was not legalized. 

Court. — Then you receive the legalized document ; you return to the 
the Post Office ; you say to the Postmaster that there is no longer any 
reason why he should not pay you money. Happily, the Postmaster's 
suspicions are aroused ; he sends for a lady from Roubaix, a rehitive of 
the Kinck family, Mme. Loew, who says that you are not the son of Jean 
Kinck ; the Postmaster after having threatened to arrest you, refused to pay 
you. 

Prisoner. — ^Thisis true. 

Court. — ^What did you do afterward ? 

Prisoner. — I gave the letter to Mme. Kinck myself at Roubaix. 
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Court. — ^You reach Roubaix the 4th of September ; you stop at the 
house of Mme. Kinck ; jou give her the necessary instructioDs for get- 
ting the 5,500 francs from Guebmiller, and tell her to come to Paris with- 
in a short time. Was it entirely your own idea to write this letter ? 

Prisoner. — Yes; it was to my interest that the wife should disappear, 
as long as Jean Kinck was dead. 

Court. — Yes, you said so in your examination. 

Prisoner. — I said that I wished the Kincks to come to Pari?. I 
knew that they would be assassinated there. [Sensation.] 

Court. — Very well, I add this avowal to what you said in your ex- 
amination, when you declared that you intended to assassinate them your- 
self. Returned to Paris, you made out an order in the name of Jean 
Kinck, you signed it, then you sent to Roubaix with an explanatory letter, 
in which you say that Gustave, after receiving the 5,500 francs, must 
come and join his father. Every thing seemed to go on as you wished con- 
cerning the 5,500 francs ; you return to the hotel of the Chemin du Fer 
du Nord, you pursued a double end ! First — to get Gustave to draw the 
5,500 francs and bring them to you ! Second — To bring the Kinck 
family to Paris, and you arranged matters so that they should take place 
in regular succession. Is this true ? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — Let us look into how you acted in order to keep up in the 
mind of the family the idea that poor Kinck was living in Paris. You 
write a first letter, in which, better to deceive Mme. Kinck, you speak to 
her in the name of Jean Kinck, of one of her children, sick at the time. 
Gustave, however, was gone from Roubaix ; he reached Guebwiller the 
same day ; he goes to the office ; the Postmaster refuses to give him the 
money without an order, Gustave Kinck sends you a dispatch in which he 
tells you to send him the order as . soon as possible. Traupmann,. you re- 
ceived this dispatch ? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — At this time, having spent all the money yon had left, you 
sold the watch of Jean Kinck to a M. Durand, jeweler, in Paris, and you 
obtained the money for it ? 

Prisoner. — Yes, 

Court. — Gustave writes then to ask you if he must send the money 
to Paris, or if he would bring it to you. You received this letter ? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — This is your correspondence up to the 1 0th September. How- 
ever, on the 11th you receive a letter from Emile Kinck; this letter is full 
of presentiments ; he writes to you believing that he is writing to his 
father : *' Mamma is very uneasy ; she does not want to come to Paris." 
Seeing that Mme. Kinck hesitates, you write to her on the 12th September 
to reassure her and decide her, knowing that she must be astonished at the 
style of your letters. 

Court. — Thus, I was right in saying a short time since, that there 
never was a more infernal conception carried out with greater persever- 
ance. Gustave was to arrive on Tuesday, the family on Thursday ; never 
more odious premeditation was developed with greater cynicism. The 
13ih of September, you take a late rest, yon go with one Aron, to a ball 
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at St. Cloud. The 15ih of September, you get a letter which must have 
greatly disconcerted you. It was a notice from Gustave who had not re- 
ceived the order ; you reply by a new telegram in which you say that the 
order has been for a long time at Roubaix. But your plans were defeated.. 
Gustave could not get the money ; he would not come to Paris on Tues^ 
day, and the Kinck family was to arrive on Thursday. It was necessary to 
countermand the departure of the family, so you write to Roubaix for 
Mme. Kinck to retard her journey and to let Gustave know. It was then 
that Gustave, discouraged, sends from Guebwiller, the 16th September, the 
following telegram : 

Jean Kinck , Hotel da Chemin du Fer da Nord : I arriye to-morrow, 6.20 in the morning. 

By a fatal coincidence he missed the train, and arrived in the evening. 
What did you do then ? 

Prisoner. — I was at the station of the Chemin du Fer du Nord when 
Gustave arrived ; we went to the hotel ; I made him write to his mother 
to come the 19th September, and then I went wiih him to Pantin ; my 
accomplices were at the station ; one of them, the oldest, struck Gustave 
Kinck and killed him. 

Court. — Which is that accomplice — doubtless the same who killed the 
father ? 

Prisoner. — No, that one staid at Mulhouse ; it was another. 

Court. — The 23d, you declared to the Juge d'Instruction that you 
went with Gustave on foot to Pantin ; " When we reached there," you add- 
ed, " I armed myself with a table knife, bought the day before, and struck 
him a blow in the breast; he fell, face uppermost, without a word.'* You 
then struck him six times in the back ; you left the knife in one of these 
wounds I 

Prisoner. — Yes, I declared that to the Juge d'Instruction. 

Court. — You searched the body after you had killed him ? • 

Prisoner. — No. 

Court. — ^You declared in the same interrogatory that you took his 
gold watch and tortoise shell comb in a little case ? 

Prisoner, — I did not stay for three weeks in Paris without a comb. 

Court. — Papers belonging to Gustave Banck have been found in your 
po&session. Did you not call at a hardware store in Rue Bourdaloue ? 

Prisoner. — ^Yes. 

Court. — You bought a shovel there; it is there. (This shovel is 
handed to the accused, who recognized it.) You bought, beside that a 
pickax at Daval's, at La Yilleke ; it is a sort of cutting hammer. Was it 
you who bought them ? 

Prisoner. — Ye?, I handed them to my accomplices, who can ied them 
as far as Pantin. 

Court.— ^They served to dig the grave of poor Gustave. A traveler 
who made the journey with him to Paris has testified to the sentiments of 
happiness which the unhappy boy expressed at the idea of seeing his father, 
and during that time you were digging his grave. And it was in obedience 
to these mysterious accomplices that you made these purchases, and that 
you took Gustave's watch and these other objects after the murder ? I must 
remind you that in your interrogatory of the 27tb of September you pre- 
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tended that Jean Kinck had given them to you. See, how treacherous 
your imagination is ; at that time it was, according to your statement^ 
Kinck who had killed his son. How, then, can we believe you when you 
«peak of accomplices. Did you state on the 27th of September that it was 
Jean Kinck who had given you these articles ? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — You told a falsehood, then ? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — You know that the body of Gustave Kinck, when dug" up on 
the 26th of September, was in a state of complete decomposition — he had 
been murdered six or eight days before. A wound was seen at the back of 
the neck, one on the back, one on the right shoulder, t^o on the left 
shoulder, and finally two traversing the breast, one had penetrated to the 
heart, and the knife had remained in the other, broken under the violence 
of the blow. That knife was the one that you bought the day before ? 

Prisoner. — No, I had not bought any knife. 

Court. — Whence came this knife, then ? 

Prisoner. — One of my accomplices had it. 

Court. — You dug the trench on the very day of the arrival of Gustave ? 

Prisoner. — No. 

Court. — It was your accomplice, then, who did it ? 

Prisoner. — Yes ; I was not there. 

Court. — What were you doing at the time ? 

Prisoner. — I do not know what I was doing ; I had gone back to 
Paris. 

Court. — You were not present at the murder of Gustave ? 

Prisoner. — Yes, I was there, but did not do any thing. 

Court. — Who gave you the watch ? 

Prisoner. — The accomplice who killed Gustave gave it to me. 

Court. — He must be a curious accomplice who, after the murder, 
gives you the papers, the watch and the comb of the victim. The day after 
the murder you wrote a letter to your family, in which I find these words : 
** My affairs are going on well." To return to the Kinck family. On the 
17th of September, before killing him, you made Gustave Kinck write the 
following letter to his mother : 

17th September. 
I haye Just arrired at Paris. Ton must come here. Leare Roubaiz Sunday aftamoon at 2 o*clock, 
and lille at 4:18 P. M., second class. Take all the papers. G-USTAVE. 

In consequence of this letter Mme. Kinck hastened to make prepara- 
tions for her departure, and on your part you made the purchases neces- 
sary for your projects. The implements that had served for the murder of 
Gustave were not sufficiently strong for the work that remained to be done. 
Then you bought a stronger shovel and pickax at a hardware store in the 
Rue d'AUemagne. It was you who purchased these articles ? 

Prisoner, — Yes, Mr. President, at the instigation of one of my accom- 
plices. 

Court. — You went at 8 o'clock to take these implements to Pantin, and 
you carried the shovel and pickax ? 

Prisoner. — No. 

Court. — It was not you ? 
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Prisoner. — It was I who bought them, but I gave them directly after- 
ward to my accomplices. 

Court. — And you knew the purpose for which these implements were 
intended ? 

Prisoner. — I did. 

Court. — Mme. Kinck had with her title deeds, bank notes and papers, 
beside a sum of 500 to 600 francs in cash. She arrives at Paris at 10 in 
the evening. She goes to the Hotel du Chemin du Fer du Nord, and asks 
for Jean Einck, her husband. He is not there. She is not surprised at 
that, after the letter announcing that he was to go that day to Fontainebleau. 
She goes and waits for him at the station. You arrived at 11 o'clock. 

Prisoner. — ^Yes, Mr. President. 

Court. — You saw her with her children ? 

Prisoner. — Yes, and I told her that I was going to conduct her to her 
husband, and we stepped into a cab. 

Court. — ^You knew Pan tin f 

Prisoner. — Yes, since I have been living at the Chemin-Vert. 

Court. — You told her that her husband bad bought a house at Pantin, 
and that you were going to take her there. What happened after that ? 

Prisoner. — After that ? I arrived at the Quartre-Chemins and stopped 
the vehicle. I then descended and brought Mme. Kinck and the two little 
children to the spot where my accomplices were. The tallest of them 
struck the woman with the knife, and the others held the children. They 
were stabbed afterward with the knife. I did not wish them to be killed, 
and it was in trying to take the knife away from one of my accomplices 
that I broke the blade and cut myself. I went afterward to fetch the other 
children, and brought them to the place where they were killed. 

This statement, during which the audience held their breath, was heard 
only with diflSculty, 'owing to the defective pronunciation of the prisoner, 
and the low tone of his voice. Still he delivered it with assurance, turning 
his back to the public, and fixing his eyes on the bar of the court. His 
two long hands rested on the balustrade, and his profile only was visible. 

Court. — I am going to read the declarations, in which, giving in detail 
the statements you have just made, you explain the maneuvers of your 
pretended accomplices. The gentlemen of the jury will know how to ap- 
preciate them. 

The Court reads the alleged "confessions." 

Court. — ^Traupmann, this is what you stated on the 25th of November ; 
is it true ? 

Prisoner. — Yes, Mr. President, it is true. 

Court. — Well, all your previous interrogatories are in contradiction with 
this inadmissible version. I speak not only of the first interrogatories, in 
which you accused Jean and Gustave Kinck, and declared that they were 
accomplices. I speak of the^etails that you have furnished in the confes- 
sions you made on the 13th of November. 

Mr. Clerk, please show to the gentlemen of the jury the plans that 
have been taken representing the plain of Pantin. We are about to sus- 
pend the audience for a short time. 

It was now about 2.30 o'clock. At three o'clock the hearing of the 
case was resumed. Traupmann, when brought hack b^h's jailors, appeared 
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to be in much better spirits than be appeared in a few hours before, when he 
firbt made his appearance in court. 

Court. — We had arrived at the sextuple assassination of the night from 
the 19ih to the 20th of September. According to your statements yoa 
had only been an instrument and a passive witness. Just as the Court took 
its recess I was about to remind you of your declarations of the 25th and 
28th of November, in which you made complete confessions ; you had 
made the mother and the two smallest children, Hortense and Alfred, de- 
scend, the mother walked by the side of you, carrying the little girl. Is 
this true ? 

Prisoner. — Yes, Mr. President, I made that statement. 

Court. — But now you i^ant to say that this is not true. 

Prisoner. — Oh, yes, it is. 

Court. — The three other children had remained in the carriage. You 
conduct the mother and the two children to the trench. The plain is de- 
serted. You arrived at the spot^ and there, according to your declarations 
of the Idth November, you attacked the mother with a knife, you stabbed 
her twenty-five or thirty times ; you have confessed to have struck Alfred 
with the same knife as that with which you stabbed his mother. This is 
the only child 'who bore traces of cuts on his hands, and he seemed to have 
wanted to protect himself by a movement of instinctive defense. You con- 
tinue to stab, the blade breaks; this knife is upon yonder table. As regards 
Hortense, you broke her head with this pick-ax, bought at Bellanger's. Is 
not all this true ? 

Prisoner. — It is not true. 

Court. — How do you suppose we can believe you to day after all the 
falsehoods and variations to which you own ? You declared all these facts 
spontaneously, and you did not speak then of men whp had been the prin- 
cipal authors of these atrocities. 

Prisoner. — I had already, on the 25th of November, written to M. 
Lachaud, saying that I had accomplices. 

Court. — I continue. Twenty minutes were required to kill the first 
three victims. You returned. Bardot, the coachman, saw only you ; do 
you hear ?— only you. You conduct tie last three children, to the spot 
where the body of their mother lay, and there you killed them. 

Prisoner. — I could not have killed them ; they were tall enough to run. 

Court.— What you 

Prisoner (the head erect, his two hands on the balustrade, and in a 
more energetic voice). — If you wish to have me declare myself guilty, what 
do you want me to say ? You do not want to hear my explanations. Do 
you believe that one man could do all this ? No. If I took all upon my- 
self at first, it was because I had no meansi of defending myself. Since then 
I caused the body of Jean Kinck to be found, and the pocket book may 
perhaps be found, which will throw a light on the whole matter. You say 
I am wrong in not denouncing my accomplices. Yes, yes. I have my 
motives. 1 prefer death to revealing their names. I cannot, no, I cannot 
do it. You may find them. 

Traupmann^s face changed in expression as he spoke. His eyes were 
not quite open, the lids drooped a little, but the look was keen and strong. 
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Now and then quitting his ordinary attitude, he raised his arm to support 
the effect of his words. 

Court. — After the death of the three last children you struck them 
with the pickax, and then dug the trench with the implements which you 
had hidden. Who dug the trench? The same man — the same unknown 
person ? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — ^The same who had poisoned Jean Kinck ? 

Prisoner. — ^Yes. 

Court. — You buried first the woman, then the little girl, then Emile, 
then three others ; you piled on the ground, stamped upon it, and retracted 
the furrows. I repeat to you, nobody will accept your denials in the, pres- 
ence of such complete confessions. 

Prisoner. — You may say what you like, I have strong motives not to 
reveal all. You would approve of them yourself, if you could know every 
thing. 

Court. — Finally, you terminate your dreadful business at 4 o'clock in 
the morning. Do you wish that I should place your declarations before 
you ? Here is what you write to the Procureur Imperial. Listen, gentle- 
men of the jury, it is a horrible narrative, but unfortunately every thing 
tends to corroborate its sincerity. • 

TRAUPMANN'S CONFESSIONS ON NOVEMBER 13. 

* * * Mme. Kinck arrived with her children at Paris on the evening 
of the 19th of September. About 10 o'clock I went to meet her at the 
station, and told her that I was going to bring her to her husband. We 
took a cab as far as the Quatre-Chemins. There I told her to descend, and 
to leave her children in the carriage, adding that, perhaps, her husband 
might wish to come back to Paris, and that we might have to take the 
children back again. But the two smallest ones wanted to follow their 
mother, and then we took together the path across the fields. Mme. Kinck 
walked in. front, carrying her little daughter, her little boy walking by her 
side. Arrived at a certain distance, I stabbed her from behind with a table 
knife. She never uttered a sound. I do not recollect whether she fell on 
the spot; I only remember having struck her several times, without being 
able to be more precise. I then stabbed the children, first the little girl, 
then the little boy ; they never uttered a cry. Then I went to fetch the 
other three children. Before arriving at the spot where the bodies lay I 
stopped them, and brought them along one after the other. I made the 
first boy put a handkeroiief around his neck under some pretence or other, 
and with his handkerchief I strangled him, when we arrived by the body 
of the mother. Neither did he utter a cry. Then I went to fetch the 
second, then the third, strangling them in the same manner as the first. 
After Uie death of the three children I struck them with the pickax so as 
to disfigure them. I do not remember having struck the mother and the 
two younger children in the same manner. I did not search their pockets, 
but dug a trench "directly with a second shovel and pickax which I had 
bought and hidden beforehand in the field, and placed the bodies in it. 
It might have been 4 o'clock in the morning when I had finished. I had 
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killed the elder Einck to get possession of the money which he had told 
me he had at his banker's, ana which was payable to order on demand. I 
proposed writing this order, forging the signature of Jean Kinq)^. After he 
nad been murdered it was a sort of necessity for me to kill the members of 
his family, since every body knew that Jean Einck bad come to see me at 
my native village. Now you know the entiie truth. 

The reading of this document produced a profound impression. The 
prisoner listened to it calmly, and without making a single movement. 

Court. — You hear, you finished by saying that, Einck being dead, it 
was a necessity for you to exterminate his family. 

Prisoner. — No, it was not at all necessary to assassinate the little 
children. If I had been alone, this would not have happened. I would 
have lett them on the road, and that would have been all. What could 
the two little ones do to me ? (becoming more and more excited.) No, 
they were with me, and but for them I should have returned to my family, 
I should have taken my papers and gone to Germany. Do you believe that, 
but for my accomplices, I would have remained quietly at Havre for two 
days? 

Court. — Scientific men declare that the number and nature of the 
wounds prove that the blows had been struck with a frightful rapidity; all 
tends to prove that there was no resistance, no struggle. The bodies and 
the soil have been examined, and, excepting the wounds of little Alfred, no 
traces of a struggle were found on the ground nor on the bodies. 

Prisoner. — Well, this is another proof that I could not have done it 
alone. What, could I alone have acted so quickly and so easily? 

The President read the depositions of the surgeons as to the bodies of 
the victims. 

Prisoner. — (Pointing to the implements deposited upon the table) I 
should like to see the man who would handle this pickax so easily as that. 
It was I who did it all. 

Court. — You have been examined by the doctors ; they declared that 
you were slim and weak in appearance, but that you were possessed of a 
remarkable agility, and that your hand was capable of extreme power at a 
given moment. Under a delicate exterior you hide great nervous and mus- 
cular strength. Once more, Traupmann, do you withdraw your confessions 
of the 13th of November? 

Prisoner. — Yes. I had not told all the truth. 

Court. — ^After the murder of Madame Einck and her children, you en- 
tered your hotel in the morning. You were covered with blood, so that the 
sleeve of your shirt, on the right arm, was crimson from the cuffs to the 
neck. 

Prisoner. — ^That is true, it was my blood. [Murmurs.] 

Court. — They were the marks of your crime. 

Prisoner (coldly). — I had my trowsers pocket full of blood also, simply 
because I had kepi my hand in it. 

Court. — The little basket of Mme. Einck was found in your room ! 
You took it there ? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — How much did it contain? 
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Prisoner. — ^Four hundred and fifty francs. 

Court. — Papers belonging to Mme. Einck, especially bills to order, were 
also found in your room. Whence came these papers ? 

Prisoner. — From the basket. 

Court. — Who gave you these papers ? 

Prisoner. — I took them. 

Court. — Then it was not an accomplice who gave them to you ? 

Prisoner. — No ; I took them on the road ; they had fallen on the 
ground. 

Court. — At what time did you leave Paris ? 

Prisoner. — On the 20th of September, at four in the evening. 

Court. — You arrived the' same evening at Havre. You stopped at the 
Hotel Perigord, dressed in a white blouse that you had bought at Paris. 
You wanted to embark? 

Prisoner. — Yes, for America. 

Court. — ^You went to the passage office? 

Prisoner. — Yes. 

Court. — ^At what office ? 

Prisoner. — I do not know the name. 

Court. — Well, it was at Havre where you awaited those so much talked 
of accomplices ? 

PmsoNBR. — Yes, I was with one of them. 

Court. — You were with one of them at Havre ? 

Prisoner. — Yes, a witness saw him in my company. 

Court.— No doubt you want to speak of Tourson. But he has not said 
that. You were alone at your hotel, Traupmann ? 

Prisoner. — ^We left each other at the station. 

Court. — You did not tell any thing to Tourson about that companion ? 

Prisoner. — Do you think that I am stupid enough to ruin myself in 
that fashion ? I could not speak of it without betraying myself. 

Court. — Finally, on the 23d of September, you were still at Havre. A 
gendarme looks at you, and you lower your eyes immediately, and tremble 
involuntarily. He aska you for your papers. You have none. He con- 
ducts you to the Procureur Imperial. On the road he asks you where you 
come from. ** From Roubaix," was your reply. He retorts : " Did you not 
come by the way of JPantin ? " These words sound terrible to you ; you 
nearly fall down, and then a little further, profiting by a carriage obstruc- 
tion, you throw yourself into the water. A courageous man, jtbe calker 
Hanquel, struggles against the flood and against you, and draws you out. 

Prisoner. — I did not want to kill myself. I had lost my senses. There 
was no very great courage on the part of that man. 

Court. — Where you see no very great courage, I see heroism. You 
were carried to the hospital ; the papers of the elder Einck were found on 
you, as also his title deeds, his correspondence, his pocket book, and two 
silver watches. 

Prisoner. — ^No, a silver and a gold watch. 

Court. — ^That is right ; the golden one was Gustave's. You were in 
possession of two hundred and ten francs, in five-franc pieces; scratches and 
a cut were noticed on your hand. The heaviest charges were brought 
against you immediately. At Paris you were brought to the Horgue, where 
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tbe bodies of your victims were shown to you ; you stood unmoyed. Since 
then you have invented all sorts of monstrous fables, then finally confessed 
all. To-day you withdraw your confessions. The gentlemen of the jury 
will appreciate these facts. 

The President then summed up in a few words the successive acts of 
Traupmann, indicating the logical chain that connected them, from the let- 
ter written to Jean Einck, to induce him to go to Alsace, up to the last as- 
sassination at Pantin. He terminated by asking the prisoner: 

^^ Traupmann, do you wish to make a more complete confession ! " 

Prisoner (coldly). — I made a complete confession to-day. 

This concluded the prisoner's interrogator}-. Traupmann remains stolid 
and indifferent, never turning toward the public. He looks hypocritically 
mild, but he holds his head high. 

Court. — Let us hear the witnesses. 

THE WITNESSES. 

The examination of the witnesses was then proceeded with. M. Cor- 
reauz, Commissary of Police at Roubaix, Louis Saal, Superintendent of the 
Professions and School of Mulhouse, where Traupmann was educated, Gas- 
pard Stuck, a fellow- workman of the prisoner, Clara Constance Einck, sister 
of the unfortunate head of the Einck family, and several other persons were 
examined without any results of importance. At the close of the first day, 
Traupmann, although visibly fatigued, pushed for the door with great 
vivacity, jumping over the benches in his way. 

On arriving at the Prison of the Conciergerie, he was met by the guard, 
especially detached to watch him. 

" How goes it ? " asked the guard. 

** Ah ! " replied Traupmann, " my head is quite upset. The President 
puzzled me somewhat ; he made me say a great deal more than I intended, 
but I puzzled him in return, I answer for it, with the pocket book.'* 

" Are you greatly wearied ? " asked the guard. 

"Well, yes, just think : eight hours of it! Listening, speaking, stand- 
ing up ! Perhaps I spoke too much ! " 

"Did you confess ?" 

" No." 

" You ought ; that would produce a great effect." 

« Well, I shall see." 

He then asked for something to eat, and took half a fowl, potatoes, some 
celery, and a cup of coffee. When about to go to bed, he said, " I should 
not ask for any thing better than to avow all — but I am not alone. 

CLOSING SCENES— THE DEATH SENTENCE. 

The trial ended to-day. After the Procureur General had made a 
powerful speech against the prisoner, Maitre Lachaud spoke in defense of 
him. Traupmann, he said, never had a youth like that of other men. 
Gloomy, taciturn, preoccupied with the future, he was heard to say at 
Rambly, "If I could only gain five hundred thousand francs 1 " He thought 
of nothing but the means of improving his situation, and that of his family. 
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and his whole mind was perpetually bent on this object. He chose the 
most gloomy novels. There was one for which he had a special predilec- 
tioif, and the man who reads but one novel must be a man with one fixed 
idea. But in the midst of this mental disorder, one spot in his heart re- 
mained pure — ^his love for his mother. You have asked that he should 
fihed tears over this affair. You need but to name his mother ! (The ac- 
cused immediately began to weep and sob, but his tears did not seem to 
excite the sympathy of the audience. Some ladies were heard to say, 
"**What an actor." Traupmann hung his head and disappeared in the 
dock.) Even after having committed the crime in the forest of Herrenfiug, 
he thought on his mother and on his family wanting bread, and before his 
flight he left 100 francs for his mother. I will not follow M. le Procureur 
Oeneral into the terrible details of so many crimes ; my defense is to show 
that this man had accomplices. This young man has become a prey to one 
of those terrible mental disorders which render the individual irresponsible. 
His crime is written in the Wandering Jew, Traupmann has been im- 
pressed by the episode of the family of Rennepont, and the robbery of two 
millions from them. Men of science all over the world have had their at- 
tention directed to this young man. One of them said but yesterday, 
*^ Look at his attitude, look at his arms ; there is something of the mad bull 
in him." If, then, there is so much of the wild beast in him, he is to be 
muzzled, not put to death. (Murmurs.) There are several implicated in 
this crime, and the accused, for his part, is a great criminal. In a pam- 
phlet, which will be published aftet^ this trial, Dr. Amedee Bertrand, the 
celebrated authority in mental disorders, does not hesitate to say that this 
man is mad. Our English neighbors have a department in their lunatic 
asylums set apart for criminal lunatics. There have been three would-be 
regicides in England, and they were regarded as criminal lunatics. The 
English nation would have it that men capable of so great a crime ought 
to be considered mad. If, then, you believe that Traupmann acted alone, 
you will certainly ask yourselves, what was his respousi[>ility. M. Lachaud 
referred to a petition recently presented to the Senate on the subject of the 
penalty of death, and contended that it was already condemned by the 
general anxiety to hide the spectacle of an execution from the public. 
Traupmann, he continued, had written to him but the day before : ^^ If I 
am condemned to death, I shall appeal, not to gain time, but only to afford 
to justice the opportunity of discovering my accomplices." In conclusion, 
he appealed to the jury not to award by their verdict the extreme penalty. 
The President began to sum up at 7 P. M. The summing up lasted an 
hotrr and three-quarters, during which time Traupmann remained seated in 
his chair in the same attitude that he had maintained the whole day. At 
8:46 o'clock the jury retired to deliberate, and at 9:30 they re-entered the 
Court, and delivered a verdict of guilty on all the counts. On being asked 
if he had any thing to say, the prisoner, with a half-bow, replied, 
•** Nothing." After a long deliberation, the Court pronounced sentence of 
death, and the audience applauded and clapped hands. Traupmann, who 
was as pale as death, smiled, saluted, and disappeared, and thus terminated 
this extraordinary trial. It was remarked during the course of the pro- 
oeedings, that the ladies who thronged the Court made no secret of the 
hatred with which the prisoner inspired them, and frequently manifested 
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their feelings in various feminine ways. It is almost needless to say that 
the neighborhood of the Palais de Justice was crowded this evening with 
people waiting to hear the finding of the jury, and that the result waa 
nailed in the usual manner. 



THE EXECUTION. 

> 

Jean-Baptidte Traupmann« the murderer of the Einck family, was ex- 
ecuted in Paris at seven o'clock on the morning of January 19, 1870. 

Notwithstanding the early hour, the execution was witnessed by a ^eat 
crowd of people, who taunted and yelled at Traupmann as he mounted the 
scaffold. The culprit was very pale, but ascended courageously and 
with a firm step. After embracing the priest he cried out in a loud voice, 
" I persist I have accomplices." These were the last words he uttered. 

Previous to the execution extraordinary precautions had been taken to 
guard against disorder. The police and military were on the ground in 
great force ; but their services were not needed. Up to eight o'clock A. M., 
the city remaining tranquil. 
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